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Cut 
Installation Costs 
with 
Electric 
Water Heating 






a 


Whether you’re designing a new 
house or altering an old one you 
will find it cheaper and better to 
specify electric water heating. 


CHEAP TOINSTALL.Anelectriv 
water heating system needs no 
boiler, chimney stack or fuel store 
—just an insulated tank with an 
automatic immersion heater. 


EASY TO PLAN. Pipe runs are 
reduced to the minimum. You 
don’t have to worry where the flue 
will go— you just put the hot tank 
where you want it. 


FLEXIBILITY. To avoid long 
pipe runs and heat losses in the 
pipes it is perfectly normal practice 
to install separate water heaters 
where the hot water's wanted. 
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Low pitched roofs 


Low pitched roofs — whether of tile, slate, metal or multi-layer 
felt—are liable to be less weatherproof, or more expensive—or 
both — than traditional English pitched roofs. Where, however, a 
low pitch is desired, any Marley single-lap tile, properly installed, 
will give a better roof at lower cost than any comparable 
alternative. 


Specifications for pitches down to 223° and taking account of the 
degree of exposure of the site, the height of the building, etc. will 
be prepared by Marley on request and such roofs will be covered 
fully by the Marley guarantee: 

1 that the Marley tiles will not laminate or decay for 50 years. 


2 that when fixed by Marley craftsmen the roof will be main- 
tained free of cost for 10 years. 


MARLEY guaranteed roof tiles 


Further information on low-pitched tiled roofs is available in a leaflet 
entitled “The Pitch of Tiled Roofs”... FREE ON REQUEST. 


MARLEY SEVENOAKS KENT Sevenoaks 55255 London Showrooms: 251 Tottenham Cour: Road, W1 
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Work to the Workers? 


THE DEVELOPMENT area policy 
launched after the war was in prin- 
ciple a wise measure for preventing 
further decline in certain of the older 
industrial regions of Britain which are 
closely dependent on a few heavy in- 
dustries—particularly coal, iron and 
steel, and shipbuilding. By encourag- 
ing new industries to develop in these 
regions, it was hoped to raise their 
economic and social vitality and, as a 


_ corollary, to check the harmful migra- 


tion of workers and enterprise into the 
already overblown conurbations cen- 
tred on London and Birmingham. 
This whole policy was pursued 
with the greatest energy in the im- 
mediate post-war period, when 
strong controls over industrial loca- 
tion were more practicable and ac- 
ceptable than they subsequently be- 
came. Moreover, the amount of 
unemployment in the development 
areas has steadily diminished and 
grown closer to the national average 


_ —which is itselfsome indication of the 


policy’s success. The general goal of 
“bringing work to the workers” con- 
tinues to possess a potent appeal, but 
the details of its application are slowly 





changing. The latest Government 
measure proposes help for all areas 
whose unemployment rate is judged 
excessive, and the Labour Party pro- 
posals prepared by Mr Douglas Jay 
play more elaborate variations on the 
same theme. 

In all of this there is much that is 
wise, but some things, too, that are 
shortsighted. In the first place, the 
need for achieving a healthier balance 
of growth between the main regions 
of Great Britain still exists and has 
great importance. Though unem- 
ployment has declined proportion- 
ately in the development areas, the 
great bulk of new employment is 
again occurring in the Midlands and 
South-East. According to a recent 
paper by Professor Sykes to the Town 
Planning Institute, three standard 
Government regions (London and 
South-Eastern, Eastern, and South- 
ern) accounted for half the new jobs 
created in Britain between 1949 and 
1957. Most of these three regions, 
however, really constitute a single 
region which falls within a line drawn 
from the Solent to the Wash and 
whose growth reflects the dominant 
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but widening influence of London 
itself. It is good news that the outer 
parts of this extended London region 
are now growing far more rapidly 
than its congested core, though Lon- 
don itself is still growing in employ- 
ment if not in population. But the 
continuing suction exercised by the 
whole London region over the rest of 
Britain is not a healthy development, 
since it adds to the problems of re- 
lieving metropolitan congestion and 
devitalizes other parts of the country. 

It would certainly be wise to make 
renewed efforts to encourage indus- 
trial growth in northern England, 
Scotland, and Wales. The value of 
such a programme is not simply that 
it provides some kind of insurance 
against a renewed slump afflicting 
the old basic industries whose labour 
requirements are in any event steadily 
falling. Still more valuable is the 
atmosphere of expansion and of varied 
opportunities for the young and am- 
bitious which “‘diversification”’ of the 
local economy makes possible. And 
any subsidization devoted to this pur- 
pose can reasonably be regarded as 
some offset to the heavy though often 
concealed subsidization (on costlier 
public services, higher public salaries 
and wages, cultural subsidies, etc.) 
provided for London. Indeed the 
economic “‘pull of London” is greatly 
and artificially enhanced by the great 
concentration of politics, administra- 
tion, culture, and entertainment in 
the capital and the corresponding 
impoverishment of provincial centres. 

It does not follow that ‘‘work to the 
workers” is invariably a sound prin- 
ciple. It may seem politically re- 
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warding to try and mop up pockets of 
unemployment wherever they occur, 
and this no doubt explains the re- 
newed and closer attention paid to 
this objective by both main parties. 
But it is still more important to locate 
the new industries in places where 


they can operate efficiently and where | 


their workers can enjoy good living 
conditions and healthy surroundings, 
This is not possible if new employ- 
ment is pumped into already closely 
congested areas such as Merseyside or 
Clydeside. It is much better in such 
cases to encourage short-distance 
migrations of workers to places where 
better conditions can be provided. 
It is time to review the develop- 
ment area programme, and its recent 
modifications, from the viewpoint of 
creating really satisfactory regional 
economies. By considering the region, 
rather than the localized zones of un- 
employment, it is possible to find the 
best growing-points for industry and 
population, and to plan transport 
improvements, public services, and 
other matters accordingly. It is a 
tragedy that no satisfactory agencies 
at present exist for this purpose, and 
that—lacking the binding link of 
organic regional plans—the Board of 
Trade and the local planning authori- 
ties continue to pursue their separate 
ways. Only a reform which sorts out 
the functions of the several agencies 
involved (Board of Trade, local au- 
thorities, new town corporations) and 
places their work within an effective 
regional framework can achieve what 
is needed—to bring work and workers 
together under optimum conditions 
for work and living. P.J.S. 


Attraction of Cities: Theory of a French Poet 


‘People flock to great centres to get on, to triumph, to better themselves; 
to have a good time and devour their substance; to merge their lives and 
change their natures and, in a word, to gamble, to expose themselves to the 
greatest possible number of chances for good or ill. . . Every big city is 4 


vast gambling establishment.’”’—PauL VALERY (1871-1945). 
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CURRENT CITY PLANNING IN THE USA 


This is a valuable summary of present trends in city development 
in the USA : the prodigious growth of metropolitan areas, the spread 
of suburbs, the emergence of regional shopping centres, the advance 
of slums, and the beginnings of renewal of city centres with financial 
aid from the Federal Government. Inevitably a British reader must 
query whether Federal aid to cities should not be accompanied by 


insistence on relocation of places of employment to check this inor- 


dinate metropolitan growth. 


HE MOST striking aspect of 
T aimerican urban communities 

is the almost frightening speed 
with which they are growing. We are 
going through something like a popu- 
lation revolution in America, an un- 
precedented upsurge in total popu- 
lation and a concentration of that 
growth in a relatively few urban cen- 
tres. 

In 1950 there were more than 4,700 
urban communities in the country, 
but 56 per cent of the country’s total 
population of 150 millions was con- 
centrated in 168 “standard metro- 
politan areas’’—counties or groups of 
counties each containing at least one 
city of 50,000 or more. The land area 
occupied by these 168 SMAs was 
just over 200,000 square miles, repre- 
senting 7 per cent of the nation’s ter- 
ritory. 

From 1950 to 1959 the total popu- 
lation has increased by about 22 mil- 
lions. Virtually all of this increase has 
taken place in the standard metro- 
politan areas, the actual proportion 
being about 85 per cent. At this rate of 
growth, by 1975 our principal urban 
areas will add another 32 millions. 
Thus, from 1950 to 1975 the increase 
of population in the 168 SMAs will be 
something like 50 millions—a jump in 
urban population about the size of the 
present total population of the United 
Kingdom. 


by PROFESSOR JOHN W. REPS 


Vast Movement to Suburbs 

The distribution of this population 
increase within the SMAs furnishes a 
clue to our major planning problems. 
From 1950 to 1956 the central cities 
of these metropolitan communities 
barely held their own, growing by 
less than 5 per cent, or an increment 
of 2-3 million. Additions to smaller 
urban centres within the metropoli- 
tan areas were more important. They 
grew by 17 per cent, or an increment 
of 4:0 million. But it was the rural 
fringe—the outer ring—that experi- 
enced the greatest growth—an in- 
crease of 56 per cent, representing an 
increment of slightly over 6-o million. 

Let me state the situation another 
way, using a mythical statistical aver- 
age of the 168 SMAs identified in 
1950. In that year the population of 
the average SMA was 500,000. The 
central city had 300,000 people; there 
were 140,000 persons residing in ur- 
ban places other than the central city, 
and there were 60,000 people in areas 
classified as rural. 

By 1975 that same area will have a 
total population of 800,000: 357,000 
in the central city, 236,000 in places 
classified as ‘other urban” in 1950, 
and 207,000 in places that in 1950 
were rural. Averages, of course, con- 
ceal the great range in growth that 
will actually take place. A few SMAs 


will lose population; a number will 
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New homes at Levittown, Pa. 


grow at rates far higher than I have 
indicated. 


Absorption of Rural Land 


The pace of urbanization in Amer- 
ica is difficult to comprehend, even 
by those who daily can witness its 
outward consequences. In fact, each 
year some I million acres of vacant or 
farm land are converted to urban 
uses. At this rate of development, 
which is likely to accelerate rather 
than decline, we are devouring land 
which every eight years is equal in 
area to all of Holland or Belgium, or 
in every five years equal in size to 
Wales, or each year enough land on 
which 166 communities the size of 
Stevenage could be built. 

If in England you have cities in 
flood, the surging torrent in America 
is rising faster and swirling more 
dangerously in about the same ratio 
as the Mississippi is to the Thames. 
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United States Information Service 


This is not to boast; it is a simple con- 
fession that our own measures to cope 
with the present and future urban 
inundation lag far behind the mount- 
ing pressures created by the tide of 
population flow. 


Absence of Dispersal Policy 

Now with this prefatory material 
before us, suppose we examine some 
of the physical results of American 
city growth. Perhaps the most obvious 
is the development of American sub- 
urbia. Here I should observe that in 
America we have scarcely recognized 
the importance of limiting city growth 
and sprawl, let alone devised any but 
the most primitive and piecemeal de- 
vices for grappling with perhaps the 
overriding issue in contemporary 
planning. Therefore our current ef- 
forts are directed not at creating 
green belts and controlling urban 
growth in concentrated settlements, 
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but rather in guiding as best we can 
the daily accretions of urbanization 
that fasten themselves to the fringes of 
smaller cities where growth, for the 
moment at least, is not harmful, and 
to the already overswollen super-cities 
where continued development on the 


| existing pattern can only add to con- 


gestion and the aggravation of pre- 
sent ills. 


Density and Open Space Controls 


But if we are powerless to refuse 
permission to develop land, we have 
made very considerable strides in re- 
cent years in controlling the pattern 
of the growth. Under our land-sub- 
division regulations many planning 
authorities are now insisting on much 
more detailed standards of residen- 
tial site planning, which on the whole 
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have resulted in far more interesting 
and attractive housing developments. 
The boldest planning authorities are 
insisting on the dedication of sites for 
schools or parks by developers as a 
condition of planning approval. And 
in most of the better conducted plan- 
ning offices, land developers whose 
sites are limited in size are required to 
conform to an overall neighbourhood 
plan in the layout ofstreets and build- 
ing sites. The zoning controls over 
building bulk, height and yards, use, 
and pop. ation density, which we use 
for both developed and vacant areas, 
are also being made more detailed 
and restrictive in further controlling 
the character of these fringe areas. 
One important post-war pheno- 
menon has been the rise of the large- 
scale speculative builders who in the 


One of fifteen parking lots at the Southdale Shopping Centre outside Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The centre has seventy-two different stores on two levels. 


United States Information Service 
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vicinity of our larger cities account 
for the bulk of the new suburban 
dwellings. Partly because of public 
sub-division controls, but also be- 
cause builders are discovering that 
good planning sells houses, these 
mass housing developments are not 
the unrelieved nightmare they have 
sometimes been pictured. In the last 
fifteen years scores of such develop- 
ments have been planned as complete 
neighbourhoods, with sites for public 
parks and playgrounds, local shop- 
ping centres, schools, and the like. A 
few of these have been on the scale of 
new towns. One example ‘is Levit- 
town, Pennsylvania, near Philadel- 
phia, with some 16,000 dwellings and 
all the essential features of a town. 
Park Forest, Illinois, near Ranicagony is 
another example. 


Regional Shopping Centres 


Another feature of thenewsuburbia 
is the development of regional shop- 
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United States Information Service 
Interior of the supermarket at the Northland Shopping Centre in Detroit, Michigan. 


ping centres. These are not town:cen- 
tres in the ordinary sense, since they 
donot relate to relatively compact and 
clearly defined communities. Rather, 
they act as centripetal forces design- 
ed to attract shoppers from existing 
metropolitan centres as well as from 
the suburban fringe. 

These regional centres, drawing 
customers within a radius of twenty 
miles or more, can now be found at 
the outskirts of virtually all metro- 
politan areas of halfa million or more. 
Smaller centres similar in character 
and purpose have sprung up by the 
hundreds in towns of all sizes. 

One of the most interesting and 
perhaps the most successful from both 
design and commercial points of view 
is the Northland Centre, near De- 
troit. The site was selected in the 
suburban ring that had shown the 
most rapid population growth. The 
developer was the largest Detroit de- 
partment store, whose expansion in 
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its existing central location was diffi- 
cult because of increasing congestion 
and reduced ease of access. 

The plan, by ‘Victor Gruen, called 
for a pedestrian centre, with a rela- 
tively tight cluster of buildings, sur- 
rounded by a vast car park with 
spaces for 6,000 vehicles, and with a 
further separation of traffic provided 
by an underground truck service and 
delivery system reached by a tunnel 
ramp from one of the bordering ex- 
press highways. 

The department store branch acts 
as the magnet, drawing shoppers past 
a great variety of smaller shops and 
service establishments. These are 
grouped around a series of courts and 
gardens attractively designed and 
landscaped and each featuring a 
piece of amusing sculpture or a 
fountain or similar focal point. The 
result is a shopping precinct full of 
variety and surprise with an urban 
atmosphere, yet free from the dangers 
and unpleasantness of the typical 
American business district. 


Effect on Old City Centres 


The impact of these regional cen- 
tres on central city business districts 
has been very great. A substantial 
portion of normal downtown trade 
has been diverted to these new cen- 
tres. What was at first regarded as a 
logical move to tap the growing sub- 
urban market now appears as a major 
threat to the traditional retailing 
functions of great central city busi- 
ness districts. 

One of the important results has 
been a new emphasis in American 
city planning on efforts to replan 
existing town centres. In almost every 
city one can now find planning 
schemes calling for rather drastic re- 
modelling of the urban core. Virtu- 
ally all of them adopt the principle of 
the pedestrian centre. This may be a 
sign that our romance with the motor 
car, while not at an end, has matured 
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from uncritical adoration to a more 
realistic appraisal of the shortcom- 
ings as well as the merits of the object 
of our affection. 

Because of the problems of ade- 
quate service and delivery by truck, 
the physical, financial, and legal 
problems arising from conversion to 
pedestrian centres are much greater 
in the business districts of our larger 
cities. Here, much more complicated 
reconstruction must occur, although 
the fundamental planning principles 
remain the same. The plan for Fort 
Worth, Texas, perhaps best illustrates 
the new approach to downtown re- 
planning that is now widely accepted, 
at least in principle. 


The Fort Worth Plan 


The Fort Worth plan would pro- 
vide access to the central business 
district from a series of radial routes 
connected to a ring road enclosing the 
centre. These would be designed as 
controlled access, multi-carriageway 
routes with traffic interchanges per- 
mitting continuous high-speed, high- 
capacity vehicle movement. On the 
inner side of the ring road, multi-level 
parking garages would provide ter- 
minal facilities for private vehicles. 
Existing surface roads would be con- 
verted to pedestrian ways. Walking 
time from garage to the heart of the 
district would be no more than 3 to 
4 minutes. A daring and costly fea- 
ture of the plan—but one- which is 
absolutely essential—is the construc- 
tion of a network of service tunnels so 
that truck deliveries may be made to 
all buildings. 

Here, presumably is the solution 
to the problems of replanning the 
urban core in an era of mass auto- 
mobile ownership and use. Yet I 
should point out that while the pro- 
posed 6,000 parking spaces repre- 
sent at least a quadrupling of existing 
facilities, proposed parking facilities 
would accommodate no more than 
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United States Information Service 


The clover-leaf is a feature of many modern highways in the United States. 


half the persons wishing to travel 
to downtown Fort Worth in 1970. 
Whereas now only 17 per cent of 
those going downtown travel by pub- 
lic transport, the plan to be workable 
will require increased transit services 
capable of attracting three times the 
present proportion of those using such 
services and perhaps five times the 
existing number of daily transit 
riders. 


Public Transport and Motorways 


Throughout America, with but few 
exceptions, public transit riders are 
declining, both as a proportion of 
total traffic and in absoiute numbers 
as well. Whether Fort Worth and 
other cities embarking on similar 
downtown plans can reverse this 
trend while at the same time offering 
vastly increased and improved faci- 
lities for private automobile move- 
ment and storage is a question of 
critical importance. One day we must 
face the alternative policy of severe 


controls on increases in central city 
densities and plot ratios and the direc- 
tion of urban growth to new centres 
beyond a surrounding belt of open 
country. 

Meanwhile, American cities con- 
tinue their plans for improvements in 
major roads and highways in a con- 
tinuing effort to come to terms with 
the automobile. The proposed Balti- 
more expressway system is perhaps 
typical of the scale of improvements 
now proposed in practically every 
major city. 

Let me emphasize one point: such 
plans as these are no longer mere 
drawing-board exercises. Even prior 
to 1956 many cities, notably New 
York, Detroit, and that apotheosis of 
autourbia—Los Angeles—had com- 
pleted many miles of complicated and 
extremely costly modern motorways. 


New Inter-State Highways 


In 1956 Congress passed a new 
Federal Highway Act which provided 
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the financing at a probable ultimate 
cost of at least $40,000 million for a 
41,000 mile interstate highway sys- 
tem. Fifty-five hundred miles of this 
will be located in urban areas, mostly 


' inand near the 110 or so cities of over 


100,000. Just to point up the magni- 


' tude of this programme, that would 
| mean an average of about 50 miles 
' of limited access express highways in 
_ atypical city. Other extensions and 


connections of similar design will be 
financed with local and state funds. 
By 1970 this programme will at least 
quadruple the existing mileage of 
modern urban expressways. 

Someone has suggested that the 
cloverleaf should be adopted as 
America’s national flower. As one 
flies across the country the steel and 
concrete version is certainly in evi- 
dence as the new highway programme 
gets under way. 

No one has been able to forecast 
with much confidence the exact ef- 
fects of the highway programme on 
American cities, but a few implica- 
tions are obvious. One is that the pro- 
jections of population movements to 
areas now suburban or rural under- 
estimate the decentralizing forces 
these handy escape routes from ur- 
ban congestion will generate. We are 
likely, therefore, to have even more 
urban sprawl than presently forecast 
and a further reduction of near-by 
open countryside. 


Slums Still Outpacing Renewal 


Certainly, also, the highway pro- 
gramme makes the challenge of urban 
renewal in our older central cities 
even more exacting. Urban renewal 
is our shorthand phrase for a number 
of related activities and programmes 
designed to bring about the remodel- 
ling, and reconstruction, of old and 
obsolete neighbourhoods, and _ the 
conservation of areas that remain 
basically sound. The problem is acute. 
In 1950, for example, out of some 
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40 million dwellings, perhaps 8 mil- 
lion were either dilapidated or lacked 
private toilet or bath. And despite 
substantial efforts in slum clearance 
and local authority housing in such 
cities as New York, the evidence 
seems to indicate that slums are be- 
ing created faster than they can be 
eliminated. 

Urban renewal programmes de- 
signed to reduce the incidence of 
slums and blight are now under way 
in several hundred American cities. 
Although a few cities had started re- 
newal activities earlier, most of these 
programmes had their origin in the 
Housing Act of 1949. Title I of that 
act established a formula for national 
government assistance to local au- 
thorities which has been broadened 
and extended by subsequent legisla- 
tion. 


Federal Urban Renewal Laws 


Briefly, here are the main pro- 
visions of our renewal legislation: 

First, three types of activities are 
eligible for assistance: complete de- 
molition and redevelopment of areas 
that are obsolete; rehabilitation of 
run-down but salvageable areas 
through spot demolition, remodel- 
ling of structures and the provision of 
needed public services and facilities; 
and finally, the conservation and pre- 
servation of basically sound areas by 
tightening housing and building stan- 
dards and guarding against the in- 
trusion of incompatible land uses. 

Second, the law requires compre- 
hensive planning for the entire com- 
munity as a condition for financial 
assistance. It further specifies that 
each community must have a work- 
able programme designed to prevent 
the further spread of blight and 
slums, that detailed analyses of neigh- 
bourhood needs must be carried out, 
that citizen participation is to be en- 
listed in the programme alongside 
official forces, and, among other re- 
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United States Information Service 


Parkway in the Pacific Coast State of Cali- 
fornia connecting Los Angeles and Pasadena. 


quirements, that adequate codes and 
ordinances must be put into effect to 
enforce standards of housing occu- 
pancy, space and facilities, and mini- 
mum sanitary conditions. 

Third, the legislation provides for 
a combination of public and private 
enterprise in attacking the renewal 
problem. The local authority desig- 
nates the site, prepares the renewal 
plan, purchases the area by negotia- 
tion or compulsion, clears the site, and 
provides necessary site utilities and 
improvements. Then the land is sold 
to a private developer who constructs 
the buildings as planned, using funds 
from private sources. 

Fourth, substantial financial as- 
sistance is available to local authori- 


ties. They may obtain advances of 


funds for preparing general neigh- 
bourhood renewal plans and for de- 
tailed planning of individual project 
areas. Since slum land is high-priced 
land, it would not generally be attrac- 
tive to private developers. The sub- 
sidy method used where land is 
purchased, cleared, and sold is a 
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write-off of a portion of the inflated 
value. The land is sold to developers 
at less than the cost of acquisition. 
The difference—or net project cost— 
represents the subsidy. ‘Two-thirds of 
this is paid by the national govern- 
ment, one-third by the local authori- 
ty. In most cases the expectation is 
that the local cost will be repaid 
through increased real estate tax 
revenues (rates) collected from the 
redevelopment project. 


Accent on Rehabilitation 


Each city has its own approach to 
renewal under the general frame- 
work of this legislation. The earlier 
concept of wholesale clearance of all 
slums and blighted areas has largely 
given way to a belief that a substantial 
amount of rehabilitation must be 
undertaken as well—partly because 


of limited funds for clearance and | 


partly because of the desire to retain 
some continuity between old and new, 
for visual as well as social reasons. 

Philadelphia has proceeded on 
these lines since the beginnings of con- 
centrated renewal activities in that 
city. Perhaps more than in any other 
community the Philadelphia plan- 
ners have attempted to integrate the 
old and the new and to plan renewal 
activities on at least a neighbourhood 
scale. 


Conclusion 


This has been a highly selective 
and perhaps even unrepresentative 
probing of a few aspects of our urban 
problem and how we are attempting 
to cope with them. 

I have said nothing about the in- 
teresting and promising experiments 
in planning law and administration, 
of new types of recreation and play 


areas that are beginning to emerge, of 


our efforts to protect certain historical 
towns and architecturally important 
neighbourhoods from unwise deve- 
lopment, or current accomplishments 
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in the design of civic and cultural 
centres, of the extent to which general 
development plans increasingly serve 
as the basis for day-to-day decisions 
by officials and citizens affecting in- 
dividual building projects, or of many 


A Canadian 
B tere THE name which has 


been announced for this new 

city, is derived from two nearby 
towns, Brampton and Malton. It will 
be developed on a ten-square-mile 
site in Chinguacousy Township, 
which is located east of Brampton and 
north of Malton. 

At a press conference in Toronto 
the official announcement for the start 
of this huge project was released. Mr 
Roger Dennison, urban planning 
consultant and director of the Brama- 
lea project, described the satellite city 
as an answer to problems created by 
the sensational growth of the city of 
Toronto, which has added 400,000 
people and fifty-nine square miles in 
the last seven years. ““Bramalea will 
provide people with a pleasant and 
economic environment free from 
many pressures and restrictions of 
city life,” he said. 

The estimated cost of the Bramalea 
project will be $50 million, which 
will be spent on public utilities, pro- 
perties and landscaping required for 
the project. It will take fifteen years 
to complete. 

Phase One is the development of 
the industrial park and two resi- 
dential areas of 750 and 621 houses. 
On the 750-house area of Phase One, 
the emphasis will be on low-cost 
homes which will be completed in 
1959. Fully serviced industrial sites 
will be available before the end of 
1958. The industrial park will cover 
h30 acres of the 500 acres. Water for 
he initial homes of Bramalea will 
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other facets of our planning. For this 
you must visit America where I can 
promise you not only a cordial recep- 
tion but a great deal of interest and 
curiosity about your own programmes 
and how they compare with ours. 


Satellite City 


come from artesian wells delivering 
500,000 gallons a day. 

The building of this satellite city 
for some 50,000 people is under the 
sponsorship of Consolidated Deve- 
lopment Ltd, a company formed by 
Close Brothers Ltd, British bankers, 
and Toronto business men. 

The three-dimensional models 
shown in Toronto disclosed the func- 
tional arrangements of the industrial 
parks, residential neighbourhoods, 
and commercial areas of the city. 
They revealed provisions made for 
parks and green belts, and a city 
centre for the cultural, civic, and 
shopping facilities. 

Industries will be located in in- 
dustrial parks developed on the 
southerrrt sections of the site, and will 
be divided into zones for heavy and 
light manufacturing industries, re- 
search laboratories, and service plants. 
This industrial area will be served by 
the Canadian National Railway and 
is situated only three miles from 
Malton International Airport, which 
will provide industrialists with excel- 
lent transportation facilities. 

There is small doubt regarding the 
successful response which this new 
venture will receive both from in- 
dustrial sources and many nearby 
hard-pressed housing authorities. Pos- 
sibly, in consideration of this, title to 
5,058 acres has been acquired by 
the development company and nego- 
tiations covering the purchase of an 
additional 3,000 acres are under way. 

DONALD S. C. FRASER 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 


CONSERVATION 
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The extinction of some wild species, animal and vegetable, as the 
world’s humcn population grows, may be inevitable. This article 


is a reminder that there are dangers for mankind tf natural ecology 


is disregarded. 


ITH MAN’S increasing en- 
croachment on nature’s ter- 
ritory, and with the con- 


tinued advance of cultivated crops 
and domestic livestock, many crea- 
tures of the wild are finding their 
existence threatened. Some species 
are facing immediate extinction. The 
one-horned rhinoceros, in India re- 
duced even with protection to some 
400 animals, and in Nepal in alarm- 
ing decline with no more than thirty- 


by ROY BRIDGER 


five estimated survivors, is nearing the 
end of the road. Extinction within) 
thirty years is a virtual certainty for the! 
Ceylon elephant, total reported kill 
ings of which over the past seven yean) 
have been more than 50 per cenl} 
above the annual increase. i 
California’s last remaining condon) 
are down to about sixty. The Nort] 
American whooping crane has fluc) 
tuated from fourteen in 1938 to thirty? 
four in 1949 and twenty-six in 1957) 


North Island kiwi feeding in leafmould. 











National Publicity Studios, Wellington, New Zealot | lar 
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Harassed by hunting, trapping, burn- 
» ing, and scrub reclamation, New Zea- 
land’s flightless kiwi is in danger of 
following its near relative the moa 
} into extinction. The habitat of the 
| giant panda is now restricted to a 
small area in Szechuan. Among many 
} species threatened in Madagascar are 
two lemurs, the aye-aye and the 
indri, both “‘living fossils’ of great 
scientific interest. 

While reduction to a few dozen 
WSpecimens is obviously an alarming 
approach to the point of no return, 
4 the danger stage will have been en- 
mi tered some time previously. Once a 
Wi species has decreased below a certain 
point individuals are dispersed and 
isolated, breeding falls off, and sur- 
mViving pockets are emptied one by 
img one. 


arte 


New Zealaue 





Interdependence of Man and other 
Species 

_In densely populated and inten- 
sively cultivated areas drastic curbing 
") of wild nature is unavoidable. But as 





Department of Information, Ceylon 
~ Domesticated elephants bathing at Kandy. The Ceylon elephant is threatened with extinction. 


the process spreads outwards it is be- 
coming more and more urgent to ask 
how near it is to reaching its limits. 
The old conception of the “‘conquest 
of nature’, with man as dominant 
species gradually ousting the rest, is 
breaking down. The last, and perhaps 
the most dangerous, illusion of all is 
on the way out. 

The truth is that no species can sur- 
vive except as part of a group system. 
It is not simply a question of accom- 
modating our orthodox food crops, 
at present occupying approximately 
one-seventh of the earth’s land sur- 
face. It does not evenend with those less 
direct requirements which take us to 
the border, if not to the interior, of the 
wild. The world’s timber needs, for 
instance, are very great, but once for- 
ests come into the picture the claims 
of nature begin to make themselves 
felt in earnest. 


Forests and Plant Life 


Forestry involves some degree of 
human control, of course, but many 
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silviculturalists believe that the high- 
est level of management is reached in 
the natural forest. In any case, a forest 
does not consist entirely of trees. It is 
a social organization, no component 
member of which can exist in isola- 
tion. If we are going to save the 
forests, a multitude of creatures large 
and small will be thronging in as well. 
It is the forest, too, which is one of 
the main regulating factors in the 
great natural cycles of water, nitrogen 
compounds, carbon dioxide, and plant 
nutrients. Water is not as lifeless a 
substance as is often assumed. It has 
its own teeming populations, all of 
whom have to live, all of them with 
claims and counter-claims (in fact, 
throughout nature’s kingdoms there 
is an overwhelming preference for 
nutrients of organic origin). 
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As well as contributing very con- 
siderably to the hydrosphere and to 
the orderly circulation of water, the 
plant kingdom supplies another in- 
gredient without which life would 
come to an end—oxygen. Practically 
all living things can synthesize their 
materials only in the presence of oxy- 
gen, which in turn derives from photo- 
synthesis by green plants, the main 
engines of the process being the trees 
of the world. 


Habitat Essential to Survival 


Far back in time it was ordained 
that such creatures as the dinosaur 
and the pterodactyl could be spared. 
Today, natural accommodation can- 
not easily be provided for such unruly 
customers as the tiger, the gorilla, and 
the rhinoceros. Would they be missed 


Wild African elephants in their natural environment at Amboseli National Park, Kenya. 


Peter Evans 
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any more than their own now extinct 
evolutionary predecessors? Perhaps 
not, though pleas on the grounds of 
services rendered are apt to be forth- 
coming on behalf of the most unex- 
pected types (e.g. the crocodile, for its 
police work in tropical waters). Of 
course, it is not altogether a question 
ofapplied ecology, since a species may 
claim to be preserved simply for its 
own sake. 

But however high its stock stands, 
an animal does not necessarily sur- 
vive merely by not being shot dead. 
Probably the greatest toll exacted is 
through destruction of the habitat. 
Conversely, attempts to preserve a 
species without reference to its habitat 
are heavily weighted towards failure. 
Much valuable work has been done 
by collectors, but the first requirement 
of the zoological collection is a natural 
reservoir of replacements. These must 
in turn sooner or later languish at a 
reduced level; wrenched from the 
carefully modulated conditions of 
jheir natural environment, animals in 
captivity have been bereft of the very 
things which made them what they 


| are. 


For a living organism is much more 


than a digestive system and a set of 


legs. It is activated by built-in in- 
stincts (e.g. towards feeding habits, 


‘migrational range), by invisible me- 


chanism which was fashioned back 
in the beginning and which cannot be 
undone. 


Nursing Back Declining Species 
Interestingly enough, a protected 
population can sometimes be nursed 
back artificially to the point where 
surpluses can be released. In India 
lions from the Gir Forest sanctuary 
have been transferred to other terri- 
tories. The Wildfowl Trust, at Slim- 
bridge, Gloucestershire, has distri- 
buted Hawaiian geese to continental 
collections and is now preparing io 
fend young birds back to Hawaii for 
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resettlement, a notable effort on be- 
half of a species at one time feared 
extinct. 

On the whole, modern conserva- 
tionists are not much keener on bring- 
ing em back alive than on bringing 
anything back dead. There are many 
cases where head-on collisions have 
occurred between wild herbivores 
and domestic grazing which could 
have been avoided. In Northern Rho- 
desia the red lechwe has declined from 
250,000 in 1932 to its present 30,000, 
but it is now recognized that preser- 
vation is mainly a matter of careful 
management. 


Partnership of Farm and Nature 


Going shares over the same land 
is what quite a number of American 
forester-farmer-naturalists are trying 
out jointly with nature. In one case 
new productivity with wild game has 
been achieved on worn-out land. 
After all, tree farming is a flourish- 
ing proposition in many parts of 
the world, so why not nature farm 
ing? 

At the present stage any kind of 
delaying action may save threatened 
species frem going over the edge, but 
there has been too much of a time-lag 
to warrant continued reliance on 
half-measures. The leisurely deve- 
lopment of the conservation move- 
ment in America has been traced in 
Nature and the American, by Hans Huth 
(Cambridge University Press, 1958, 
56s. 6d.), and it is again brought 
home how long new world ideas take 
to come into being. It is sobering to 
learn that the principles of ecology 
were being enunciated by Wilson 
Flagg as far back as 1875, that in 
1864 George P. Marsh was urging 
“caution in all operations which on 
a large scale interfere with the spon- 
taneous arrangements of the organic 
or the inorganic world”, and that 
even as early as 1833 George Catlin 
was advocating strong action to ar- 
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rest break-up of the natural setting. 
Such individuals stood out from the 
crowd, just as the Adirondacks tour- 
ist crowd itself stood out from the in- 
sensitive masses, uninterested even in 
scenic beauties or field sports. 


Man’s Place in the World 


The idea of the future, the idea that 
has been trying to emerge for so long, 
is that of the essential unity of all 
things. Various institutions have at- 
tempted to express the concept of 
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kinship politically. Lewis Mumford, 
in his very important book The Trans. 
formations of Man (1956), provides the 
key perspective which in the imper- 
sonal response and counter-response 
of Toynbee’s cultures and civiliza- 
tions seems somehow to be missing, 
But it is the groups working for biolo- 
gical stability who have probably got 
nearer to the heart of the matter, that 
we belong at all levels to One World— 
not just one human world, but one 
interdependent biomass. 


Milestones in Sussex | 


Milestones dating back over two 
centuries, and bearing directions to 
London’s Bow Bells in a most pic- 
turesque manner, are to be found 
along a major portion of the A.22 
highway to Eastbourne. They are 
known as “‘rebus” stones, in that 
they give the required information 
in pictorial form. This explanation 
was much used in the days when 
much of Britain’s population were 
unable either to read or write. The 
‘‘Bow Bells’’ stones commence in Sur- 
rey just before reaching East Grin- 
stead and they then continue as far 
as Ashdown Forest. At this point a 
further series begins, but each of 
these stones bears a black buckle 
above the numerals. This is known as 
the Pelham Buckle and is a device 
well known in this part of Sussex. In 
1356, at the Battle of Poitiers, Sir 
John Pelham and another knight 
had the good fortune to capture the 
French King John. The king was 
apparently unperturbed at this event 
and presented each of his captors 
with a memento of the occasion. To 
Sir John, this consisted of the king’s 
sword belt buckle. Upon his return 
to Sussex, the knight incorporated the 
buckle into his family crest and then, 
much later, a member of the family 


inserted the device when erecting the! 
‘Bow Bells’ milestones. 

A survey undertaken by the High- 
ways Department of the East Sussex 
County Council in 1958 found that 
several of its historic milestones were 
missing. And so these were subse. 
quently recast in order to complete 
the series. One of these stands outside 
the Post Office at Forest Row and is 
notably identical to its sister stone 
along the route. FRANK BUNCE 
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policies of their authorities. 


I: LANCASHIRE 


by U. AYLMER COATES 


VER 16,500 development ap- 
plications were submitted in 


ting the 

: 1958. About one-half called 
> High. for a critical consideration of archi- 
Sussex} tecture, design, and layout. The 
nd thai} quality varied from first-rate com- 
es wert petent work to what can best be de- 

subse} scribed as “illiterate”. It is difficult 
ymplet} at times to avoid taking a pessimistic 


"aa view of the state of affairs which can 


» and ij. produce so much poor work, and the 
- stone} Planning officer has to consider how 
unce | he can handle this flood of applica- 





tions and maintain a_ reasonable 
_ standard. Only about go per cent of 
the applications submitted are the 
_ work of architects. 

Most applications are seen by a 
qualified architect either in one of the 
eight divisional offices or at head- 
quarters of the county planning de- 
partment, where there is a separate 
architectural section. This section 
was organized to deal with overspill 
housing schemes and it has proved of 
great value to have architects engaged 
in assisting district councils on the de- 
sign and working drawings of build- 
ings also available for work on archi- 
tectural control. 


Correcting Poor Designs 


It would be impossible to attempt 
the redesigning of every mediocre 
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POLICIES OF DESIGN CONTROL 


There has been controversy recently in architectural circles as to 
whether the control of external design of buildings through planning 
is producing good results. Some critics have gone so far as to say that 
the danger of limiting the creative freedom of architects is more 
serious than that of tolerating a proportion of illiterate designs. 
At our request, several county planning officers here explain the 


scheme submitted. Effort is largely 
but not entirely concentrated on the 
“utterly illiterate” application and 
those in the rural areas, including 
that part of Lancashire within the 
Lake District National Park. In the 
large majority of cases the district 
councils have delegated powers to 
deal with this aspect of development 
control. In general they feel that they 
should not set up as “arbiters of 
taste”’—an attitude which is consis- 
tent with the Minister’s as shown in 
his decisions in cases where applicants 
have appealed. They feel that their 
power to refuse consent should be 
used to prevent outrages, but nego- 
tiations by the county planning staff 
with developers to secure improve- 
ments in design, external appearance, 
and layout were nevertheless carried 
out on about 1,100 cases during the 
last year. It is doubtful whether public 
opinion would accept a more strin- 
gent control over what is a matter of 
taste. 

Where a design is considered un- 
satisfactory, reliance is placed on ne- 
gotiation with the applicant or his 
architect. The work is difficult—call- 
ing for tact, patience, a flexible and 
balanced outlook, a practical know- 
ledge of building, and an awareness 
of modern trends in design and con- 
struction. 

But how effective is this control ? 
Anyone travelling through Lanca- 
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shire could well be excused if he saw 
no signs of this effort and questioned 
its value. The improvements that 
have been obtained are modest. Some 
horrors have been prevented, others 
made more tolerable, and occasion- 
ally a real improvement has resulted. 
On the whole I think that in spite of 
its limitations the work is worth while. 

The private architect has bene- 
fited by having the support of the 
planning department for contempor- 
ary designs alien to the taste of some 
members of the committees dealing 
with them. I cannot think of a case 
in the administrative county of Lan- 
cashire where a well-designed con- 
temporary building has been refused 
planning permission. The number of 
progressive designs refused consent by 
local authorities elsewhere and where 
the local authority has been supported 
on appeal by the Minister must be 
very few. 

Greater success has been achieved 
in the design of housing layouts 
where the practical knowledge of 
estate development acquired by the 
planning department has been used 
to guide development and achieve a 
higher standard of work. Several 
qualified landscape architects and 
two forestry officers are on the staff 
and are available for advice. 


Challenge to Architects 


Architectural control is not enough 
in itself. It can no more produce good 
architecture than a censorship by the 
Lord Chamberlain can produce good 
plays. The architectural profession 
itself might give greater attention to 
the improvement in the standards of 
layout and design. The practitioner 
may have to look beyond his commis- 
sion. The most satisfactory results 
have been obtained where there has 
been a coherent and positive ap- 
proach to layout, landscaping, plant- 
ing, and the siting of buildings, and 
this is probably more important than 
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detailed control on individual archi- 
tectural expression. 

Architects themselves are begin- 
ning to realize that the remedy may 
be largely in their own hands. The 
RIBA symposium ‘Design Pays”’ has 
already had its effect. Builders have 
been persuaded to experiment in the 
field of layout and design and are 
surprised to find the exercise has been 
profitable, and it is encouraging to 
see that one at least of the allied 
societies of the RIBA has organized 
its own symposium. 


II: GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
by ERIC L. HIGGINS 


Gloucestershire is divided into three 
distinct areas, the Forest of Dean, the 
Cotswolds, and the Severn Vale which 
separates the two former. Local con- 
ditions have had a bearing on the 
architecture of its buildings. Cots. 
wold architecture which is known and 
admired throughout the world is very 
different from the architecture which 
predominates in other parts of the 
county. Apart from the architectural 
design of buildings in the Cotswolds, 
the beauty of these buildings is ver 
much enhanced by the lively colour 
of the natural local stones of which 
they are built. How completely differ- 
ent are they from the sombre grey 
stone buildings in the Forest of Dean 
or from the rich red brick buildings 
of the north-western corner of the 
county which borders on to Here: 
fordshire! Another striking feature o! 
architecture within the county is that 
of Regency Cheltenham. Each o/ 
these areas in turn provides its own 
difficulties when the elevations and 
materials of projected new building: 
are under consideration. 


Public Consciousness in 
the Cotswolds 

It might be thought that the plar- 
ning authority would be faced witha 
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host of difficulties in the Cotswolds 
arising from the completely different 
materials which are in more general 
use today. In the Cotswolds, how- 
ever, there is a very strong conscious- 
ness of the beauty of Cotswold build- 
ings and dry stone walls which separ- 
ate its individual fields. Most people 
who live in the Cotswolds have grown 
up in, and are conscious of, the beauty 
of their surroundings and when it 
comes to erecting new buildings their 
harmony of design and materials is 
almost second nature. Others, who 
are not natives of the Cotswolds, 
come there because they appreciate 
and admire Cotswold conditions so 
much and are, therefore, most ready 
to adopt local traditions when they 
build for themselves. 

Occasionally an application is re- 


ceived for a building which, whilst of 


considerable architectural merit. in 
itself would, if erected, be completely 
out of tune with local buildings. In 
these odd cases it rarely requires more 
than a few minutes’ talk with the 
architect or prospective developer to 
secure submission of a completely 
different design. 


Economical New Materials 


Building today, however, has been 
affected very much by post-war la- 
bour conditions. Apart from the ab- 
sence of masons the cost of building in 
natural stone precludes, in most cases, 
the erection of genuine Cotswold 
buildings today. Fortunately, how- 
ever, a number of firms in the county 
make an artificial stone from the 
crushed Cotswold stone. This stone is 
in varied sizes which have been de- 
signed to permit of easy and quick 
laying. After a very short time, there- 
fore, a good bricklayer can lay these 
artificial stone blocks as quickly as he 
can lay bricks. The planning authori- 
ty have taken advantage of the bene- 
fit of this new material by requiring 
its use where the cost of natural stone 
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would be prohibitive but where a 
stone-faced building is essential for 
architectural composition and har- 
mony. 

Some brickmakers manufacture 
bricks of a colour which harmonizes 
very nicely with the natural Cotswold 
stone and gives opportunity for build- 
ing in brick where the use of natural 
or artificial stone is not so important. 
Some of the best examples of post-war 
building to conform or harmonize 
with genuine Cotswold building have 
been provided by certain rural dis- 
trict councils. 


Improvement of Submitted Designs 


In the Forest of Dean the general 
standard of design is very different 
from that which obtains in the Cots- 
wolds, and the use of new materials 
and the adoption of more modern de- 
signs in many cases help to liven the 
scene. There are, however, many 
cases of designs being submitted 
which are quite unacceptable to the 
planning authority. Fortunately, the 
planning department includes on its 
staff fully qualified architects, and 
when such applications are submitted 
one of the architects usually consults 
with the applicant and points out the 
failings of his design and suggests to 
him the type of design which is more 
likely to be accepted by the planning 
committee. 

This is not done without first sug- 
gesting to him that he should engage 
the services of a qualified architect to 
advise him. The Forest of Dean, how- 
ever, is an area where many people 
are reluctant to engage qualified ar- 
chitects, and in these circumstances 
the advice of the planning authority 
often succeeds in securing a much 
better design of elevation. In sug- 
gesting a design to an applicant it is 
always stressed that the suggestion 
put forward by the planning depart- 
ment is an illustration of the type of 
design which would be acceptable. 
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This leaves the applicant scope to 
amend or alter or even improve upon 
the design suggested for his considera- 
tion. 


Materials and Scale 


In the area bordering upon Here- 
fordshire it is difficult now to obtain 
the type of bricks which were in com- 
mon use years ago, and the problem 
often resolves itself into one of choos- 
ing materials which will harmonize 
with the locality. The area, however, 
is rural in character and the amount 
of new building limited. 

In the Regency part of Chelten- 
ham an additional factor is of primary 
importance, namely, scale. Most of 
the old Regency buildings have very 
high rooms which make them very 
costly to keep warm in winter. It is 
difficult, therefore, to copy Regency 
architecture for most domestic build- 
ings while complying with the re- 
quirements dictated by present-day 
conditions. These difficulties are add- 
ed to by the fact that many Regency 
houses were erected on large plots of 
ground which today are difficult to 
maintain. In dealing with applica- 
tions for development contiguous to 
Regency building it is, therefore, im- 
portant to have regard to scale, de- 
sign, and materials and, in this con- 
nection, the local authority that 
operates delegated powers often seeks 
the advice of the local Regency 
Society. 


Advice of Panels of Architects 


In spite of the fact that so many 
members of the planning department 
are architects the department also 
takes advantage of outside architec- 
tural advice. For the greater part of 
the county the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England provides 
a panel of architects which is divided 
up into groups which deal with ap- 
plications from the architectural de- 
sign point of view in the different 
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parts of the county. In the area 
around Bristol this service is provided 
by the Bristol and Somerset Society 
of Architects. The services of these 





panels are of very great value to the 
planning committees and the plan- 
ning department as, apart from 
bringing in a completely detached 
point of view, the backing of these 
panels is of great value in considering 
difficult cases where the applicant 
does not respond to persuasion. 


Stiffening of Control 

In the post-war years the planning 
authority, impressed by the great 
shortage of houses, particularly in 


those parts of the county where the! 
very rapid rise in the aircraft industry | 


had given rise to a heavy demand, 
tended to take a fairly lenient view 
when dealing with suburban deve- 
lopment unless any particular prob- 
lems arose. Now that materials are 
plentiful, however, they are taking a 
very much stricter line. Considerable 
attention is being paid to layout and 
siting and to integrating in layouts 
natural features. Recently an appeal 
was contested which arose from the 
planning authority refusing to grant 
consent to an application which omit- 
ted to take as much advantage of 
the natural features as the authority 
thought reasonable. 


Colouring of Asbestos Sheets 


One problem which is always pre- 
sent is the design of agricultural 
buildings which constitute “‘permit- 
ted” development. For economy, con- 
crete and asbestos are being used in 
large quantities. The planning de- 
partment co-operated with a pro- 
minent firm of paint makers who 
devised a paint which could be ap- 
plied successfully to new asbestos 
sheets. The paint is made in two 
colours—one dark for roofs, and the 
other lighter for walls, and ofa colour 
which harmonizes very agreeably in 
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a rural site and particularly with the 
Cotswold countryside. Whilst the 
planning authority are unable to en- 
force the use of these paints they have 
been successful in many cases in per- 
suading developers to use them with 
the result that the otherwise glaring 
asbestos-clad buildings fade agree- 
ably into the landscape. 


Ill: KENT 
by J. W. R. ADAMS 


In providing the legislation for 
some degree of control over the ap- 
pearance of our surroundings, as well 
as over land use, the current Planning 
Acts appear to make legally possible 
the attainment of what may be re- 
garded as an ideal—i.e. the conscious 
moulding of our physical environ- 
ment—and because this ideal is not 
often reached, for a variety of reasons, 
the administration of the Acts comes 
in for fairly strong criticism. There 
are some who suggest that the power 
to disapprove certain types of design 
is used too freely; others that it is not 
used enough. Is the sometimes irk- 
some and often tedious restriction of 
control worthwhile? It is useful to 
be clear as to the extent to which the 
power to control elevations and the 
appearance of buildings is an irksome 
restriction. 

In Kent, as no doubt in most 
county planning areas (I cannot 
speak for county boroughs) the policy 
is to interfere with the applicant’s 
personal wishes regarding design as 
little as possible so long as the interests 
of the general public are safeguarded. 

In some areas the existing visual 
environment is neither attractive nor 
cohesive and in such areas the absence 
of a very high standard of detailed 
design is not regarded as being so im- 
portant as the relationship between 
the proposed building and the site, 
and the general massing in relation 
to adjoining buildings. There is, of 
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course, the possibility of the occa- 
sional building of a certain design 
pulling the whole pattern together 
and such opportunities have always 
to be looked for and particular care 
taken when they arise. 


Importance of Public Appreciation 


Kent is notably fortunate in hav- 
ing a large number of towns, villages, 
and stretches of countryside which 
are especially attractive both in re- 
gard to their general landscape, the 
individual buildings, and the grouped 
effect of a number of buildings. To 
safeguard existing beauty is in itself a 
big undertaking in the face of a flow 
of over 15,000 applications a year. 
The aim is not to reject all designs 
which fail to reach high or even mod- 
erate standards of architecture but 
to consider each design in significant 
relationship to its site and surround- 
ings. It is often said that the best and 
perhaps the only way to get a higher 
standard ofarchitecture in the general 
run of building is to raise the public 
standard of appreciation in design 
and to encourage greater interest in 
and public criticism of design. Some- 
thing can be done to this end by way 
of example and those buildings which 
so often set the pattern for others in 
the area are always worthy of special 
care from the planning authority. 


Administration 


In Kent the control over designs 
submitted for planning permission 
is delegated by the county council to 
boroughs and urban district councils 
with populations of about 20,000 or 
more, which means that twenty-six 
local authorities with an aggregate 
population of 1,121,112 are free to 
determine design matters without re- 
ference to the county planning officer. 
Thirty minor authorities with an ag- 
gregate population of 430,532 have 
only a limited measure of delegation 
and all cases must be considered by 
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the county planning officer. As many 
of the major authorities with full 
powers of delegation have no quali- 
fied architectural advisers they may, 
if they wish, avail themselves of the 
services of the county planning offi- 
cer’s architectural staff or the panel 
of architects mentioned below. The 
delegation agreement between the 
county council and these major 
authorities lays down certain mini- 
mum standards of design in respect 
of residential development below 
which no application should be per- 
mitted without reference to the county 
council. 

There is in existence an advisory 
panel of architects comprising twelve 
architects in private practice. Only a 
very small proportion of applications 
received are referred to the panel, 
namely, those in which the design of 
the building has been prepared by a 
registered architect and to which ob- 
jection has been made by the county 
members, or cases in which the 
building proposed is of such special 
interest or importance that it is felt 
that wide professional views should be 
available to assist members in reach- 
ing a proper decision. Alternatively, 
in certain significant cases the views 
of the Royal Fine Art Commission are 
occasionally sought. 

Ofthe large number of applications 
received by the department involving 
the design of buildings, only about 
10 per cent are submitted by archi- 
tects, the majority of plans being 
drawn up by builders, estate agents, 
engineers, surveyors, etc. The stan- 
dard of design and presentation of the 
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latter is frequently low and the archi. 
tectural staff of the department spend 


a good deal of time in negotiating) 
amendments for the improvement of! 


these designs. As a result of this, im. 
provements are frequently obtained, 
but the result is usually a compromise 
and really satisfactory designs are 


usually obtained only when they are } 


conceived as a whole from the outset 
by qualified architects, and when they 
have been intelligently related to the 
site. 

In conclusion, I would submit that 
what really matters is that a design 


for a building should be the product | 


of original thought based on a sound 
knowledge of the site and its context, 
as well as of the functions of the 
building. Designers who have en- 
joyed sound training and have some 
experience, and who approach their 
design problems in that way are not 
likely to quarrel with any enlightened 
planning authority. 
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Sixtieth Year of the TCPA 

The Diamond Jubilee Annual 
Meeting of the Town and Country 
Planning Association on 22 April was 
well attended by personal members 
and representatives of local authori- 
ties. The Rt Hon. Lord Salter, xcs, 
President of the Association, made 
felicitous references to its past and 
present activities and influence on 
national planning policy. Sir Frederic 
Osborn, in submitting the Executive 
Committee’s report, said that the 
very able working personnel of the 
Executive and its committees, and 
the enthusiasm of the staff under the 
leadership of Mr Wyndham Thomas, 


promised continuity of the Associa- 


tion’s activities at a high level. The 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr J. F. Eccles, pro- 
posing the adoption of the year’s ac- 
counts, said the Association had ai- 
ways been handicapped by too small 
a revenue, and that during this Dia- 
mond Jubilee year a special effort 
would be made to put its finances 
on a stronger basis. He asked for a 
generous response by members to the 
coming Jubilee appeal. The report 
and accounts were unanimously adop- 
ted, with votes of thanks to the Hon. 
Auditors and Hon. Solicitors. 

Lord Salter as President, and all 
the Vice-Presidents, were re-elected, 
with expressions of appreciation of 
their distinguished support. 

There were thirty-two nominations 
for the twenty-three vacancies on the 
Council. During the year three mem- 
bers had died (Professor G. D. H. 
Cole, Councillor Hudson, and Sir 
George Pepler). Lord Merthyr had 
retired on taking Government office, 
and Mr John A. F. Watson on accept- 
ing an appointment on the Lands 


Tribunal. Mr J. W. R. Adams and 
the Rt Hon. Graham White did not 
seek re-election. The new members of 
Council elected were Mr Eric Belling- 
ham, Mr Heber Davies, Mr J. F. 
Eccles, Ald. R. W. Ford, Mr Des- 
mond Heap, Councillor P. T. Ireton, 
Mr T. E. North, Lord Taylor, and 
Mr Henry W. Wells. Fourteen re- 
tiring members of the Council were 
also re-elected, Lady Pepler heading 
the poll. 


Address by Mr J. R. Bevins, MP 


An important statement was made 
at the Annual Meeting of the TCPA 
by Mr J. R. Bevins, mp, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. 

For the Minister (Mr Henry 
Brooke) and for himself, he con- 
gratulated the Association on its 60th 
anniversary. Its influence and criti- 
cisms were valued by the Ministry, 
and they wished it continued pros- 
perity. They often read the Associa- 
tion’s journal, and agreed that the 
key problem of town planning was 
urban congestion. They had noted 
the journal’s criticism of Earl Bat- 
hurst’s speech in the House of Lords 
debate on conurbations. Recognition 
that improvements had been made 
by planning in great cities, and that 
suburban development had provided 
large numbers of people with com- 
fortable and healthy dwellings, did 
not, however, imply that the draw- 
backs were not admitted. The de- 
velopment plans took account of the 
importance of avoiding waste of good 
farm land, but the policy of prevent- 
ing the indefinite extension of great 
urban masses was accepted. It had, 
they knew, created astonishment 
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abroad that some of Britain’s great 
local authorities are themselves pre- 
pared to contemplate an exodus of 
their population and industry. 


Progress of Green Belt Policy 


Most planning controls, Mr Bevins 
agreed, were basically negative. For 
example, an industrialist could be 
told that he cannot put up a factory 
in a particular area, but could not be 
directed to a specific site. But one 
form of control—the green belt— 
was positive, in that it set positive 
limits to the expansion of certain 
built-up areas. The future of the 
green belts was of pretty fundamental 
importance to the country’s planning 
prospects and priorities. 

So far the London Green Belt was 


The late Sir George Pepler and M. Georges 
Marrane at the Headquarters of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and Plan- 
ning, Alexanderstraat, The Hague, Holland. 


(January 1959-) 


F. J. Osborn 
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the only one formally recognized iy 
approved development plans. But in 





1955 local planning authorities had 
been asked to consider establishing 
formal green belts in certain defined 
circumstances. The process of in. 
corporating these in development 
plans was bound to take time, but a 
good deal of progress had been made 
A number of authorities had reached 
provisional conclusions as to the ex. 
tent of green belts, and by and large 
the position was being held until it 
could be decided whether the areas 
could be formally included in the 
development plans. 

The proposals made included ex. 
tensions of the London green belt, 
and green belts round the other five 
main conurbations in England—S.E. 
Lancashire, West Midlands, West 
Yorks, Merseyside, and Tyneside. 





There were also proposals for Tees-| 


side, Nottingham, Derby, Bristol, 
Bath, Sheffield, Rotherham, Ports. 
mouth, Southampton, the Potteries, 
York, and Oxford. These proposals 
were not in final form and would go 
to inquiry, but interim housing con- 
trols should ensure that the areas 
would still be green if they were later 
declared to be green belts. 


Problem of Placing “Overspill” 


Pressure on land, however, said 
Mr Bevins, does not cease because the 
immediate supply is cut off. The de- 
mands for urban housing and expand- 
ing industry could not be ignored. 
Places must be found, either in new 
communities or in existing communi- 
ties. This was a complex business. 
People were often disappointed at 
the slow progress, and it was urged 
that only the Government, through 
new towns, could cope with the prob- 
lem. He would not be drawn into the 
argument as to whether the Govern- 
ment had been right not to start more 
new towns. But the efforts of local 
authorities to deal with overspill 
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should not be underrated. The LCC 
had made agreements for a number 
of quite substantial town develop- 
ment schemes, and were also con- 
sidering a new town of their own. 
The Government had told them they 
had no objection if a suitable site 
could be found. 

Liverpool had made an agreement 
with Lancs., partly for peripheral de- 
velopment, and partly for town ex- 
pansions, also for a scheme at Elles- 
mere Port. Manchester had a number 
of schemes at various stages, and Bris- 
tol, Wolverhampton, and Salford had 
schemes in operation. 

Birmingham was rather a special 
case. The city had agreed with auth- 
orities over a wide area for expansion 
schemes. The proposal for a peri- 
pheral expansion into Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire would go to in- 
quiry, when the whole question of 
Birmingham’s overspill would be 
thoroughly canvassed. 


Impact of Public Opinion 


In conclusion, Mr Bevins said that 
planning policy is not just something 
to be settled by the authorities, cen- 
tral or local. Its quality must ulti- 
mately depend on public opinion. 
Here the Association, and other 
voluntary bodies, did valuable work. 
They could disseminate information 
about schemes and ideas in other 
countries, fly controversial kites, and 
in all sorts of ways stimulate public 
interest—ways that no government 
department could or should attempt. 

The Ministry did not always see 
eye to eye with the TCPA, and must 
at times seem unreceptive, but they 
valued its activities very highly, and 
in their somewhat rare reflective 
moments recognized it was right that 
they should be prodded and kept up 
to the mark. 

Mr Bevins answered a number of 
questions after his address. On cara- 
vans a report was expected in June or 
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July, and if legislation were required 
it would be introduced but not before 
next session. On new towns there 
was no permanent veto on further 
schemes, but in the Government 
view, town expansion schemes were 
generally more economical. He was 
impressed with the idea of using the 
experience of new town corporations 
in town expansion, and this would be 
considered. 


Sir George Pepler and the IFHP 


After a tribute by Lord Salter, the 
members present at the Annual Meet- 
ing stood in silence in sorrowful 
memory of the late Sir George Pepler. 

The Association has received from 
Monsieur M. Langlet, Secrétaire- 
Général de la Confédération Fran- 
gaise pour |’Habitation et |’Urba- 
nisme, a letter expressing the grief of 
its members in learning of the death 
of Sir George, and appreciation of 
the immense services he had ren- 
dered to the International Federation 
for Housing and Planning, of which 
he was the distinguished Honorary 
President. The TCPA was asked to 
convey to Lady Pepler and to the 
British organizations for housing and 
planning the sincere and deep con- 
dolences of the Confederation. 

Not the least of the achievements 
of Sir George as leader of the Federa- 
tion during and after the war was 
that he kept its affairs free of party 
politics. There were times when even 
the United Nations bodies concerned 
with planning, whose official recogni- 
tion is a valued asset of the Federa- 
tion, would not allow it to accept 
Spanish members; and there were 
influences against the admission of 
members from Communist countries. 
And there were other quite natural 
tensions resulting from the war and 
occupations by foreign armies. Sir 
George wanted in the Federation 
technicians from all countries, and 
his view has prevailed. 
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pressions of the new towns. 


Y COUNTRY, Yugoslavia, now 
M passing through a very fast 

change of its economic and 
social structure, has only five towns 
over 100,000 inhabitants. I believe 
that all planners of similarly deve- 
loped countries estimate the new 
towns at first from the point of view 
of their own conditions, trying in 
one way or another to assimilate the 
British new town experience and to 
adapt it to possibilities in their own 
countries. 

These specific feelings are a result 
of a consciousness of many genera- 
tions continuously moving from the 
rural districts to the towns, searching 
after better living conditions, culture, 
civilization, and all kinds of attrac- 
tions. The conception of ‘“‘urbanity”’ 
is, therefore, for an average citizen, 
identical with high houses, well- 
dressed people, shops, theatres, and a 
higher living standard. 


Revulsion Against Town—and 
Village 

However, experiences in the coun- 
tries which had their industrial revo- 
lution very early, as in England, teach 
us about the other, the backside of 
“urbanity”, leading in the majority 
of industrial towns to terrible and 
inhuman conditions. Overcrowded 
houses, lack of air and sunshine, 
smoke, smell and noise, congested 
streets and public vehicles, millions of 
hours lost on daily travel—all these 
are destructive of morals and health, 
in spite of the potential cultural and 
technical achievements. 
It is then possible to understand 


PRECIOUS EXPERIENCES 


A Yugoslav architect-planner, who has spent some munti:s in Great 
Britain studying the administration of planning, describes his im- 
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by SASA SEDLAR 





why the highest aim of an average| 
English urban family is to own a house 
with a garden, far away from the 
noisy street and from the overcrowded 
city. 

But in many countries the citizens 
want to get away from the dirty vil- 
lages with muddy roads, lacking in 
water supplies and sewerage, where} 
you have to go to bed after dusk—and 
move to the towns, where the streets 
are asphalt and there are lights, buses, 
water closets, and cinemas! 

Here two points of view, developed 
in different living conditions, are 
separated by a long period of techni- 
cal and urban evolution. However, 
we are taught, a planner must be a 
man of intellect, not sentimental, and } thi 
a fighter for progressive ideas. So let } der 
us forget the out-of-date prejudices of } ver 
a pre-industrial period! no 


por 


The new towns are a result of an }to, 
established and carefully carried-out Jecc 
national policy, leading to a gradual 
dispersal of population from the over- }Fut 
crowded big towns and—what I ap- | | 
preciate especially—the simultaneous [the 
moving of industries and big offices 
and the creation of corresponding ser- 
vices, schools, clinics, shops, etc. The 
same care, based on very solid sur- 
veys, has been taken in the choosing 
of sites for the new towns, some of 
them influenced by existing basic in- 
dustries needing labour force. 

The idea of new settlements is, how- 
ever, quite old in the history of man- 
kind and all human civilization has 
been accompanied by migrations. 
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which formerly attracted the surplus 
of labour and accomplished a certain 
economic influence around their 
gravitation area. For example, I sus- 
pect that the foundation of Crawley 
has changed the economic structure 
of the northern part of Sussex. Cer- 
tain local centres may now have lost 
some of their economic position. The 
new towns seem to be more than 
merely an instrument to solve the 
overspill problem. They play an im- 
portant role in an economic trans- 
formation on a national scale. 

In not many countries of the world 
are architects and planners concern- 
ed with so important and enormous 
tasks as in England. 


A Life-size Exhibition 

All modern methods are used— 
theories and experiences in economic, 
social, and technical planning, as well 
as in architectural design and land- 
scaping. Visiting the new towns, one 
can enjoy a real exhibition of modern 
architecture, on a 1/1 scale, from the 
basic principles of land use up to the 
very well-considered traffic pattern 
and excellent street furniture. 

The new towns are more open and 
appear to occupy more space than 
existing towns of the same average 
size. There are mostly terrace houses 
with front and back gardens, low 
flat blocks and maisonettes, perhaps 
with some drawbacks for postmen and 
salesmen. The local street pattern is 
designed very freely and individually, 
taking care of existing elevations or 
old trees. The density of the residen- 
tial areas would be for our conditions 
too low, because our costs for streets 
and public services are more impor- 
tant in comparison with the houses. 
Maybe that is why I would prefer 
mixed layout systems with occasional 
higher blocks, as for example in 
Harlow, to extended groups of low 
houses. To me a combination of ter- 
race houses, bungalows, four-storey, 
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and high blocks would be more im- 
pressive and of considerable architec- 
tural value, as for example the estates 
of Roehampton and Golden Lane. 


Why Houses are Preferred 


But there are important reasons 
why average people, especially the 
young, newly settled families, prefer 
a house to a flat. I got some informa- 
tion, too, why the small houses are 
cheaper. There are no basements for 
storage, because delivery of coal and 
vegetables can be obtained in small 
quantities; no double-glass windows 
and no heating in the bedrooms, be- 
cause it is not necessary in the English 
climate with no temperature ex- 
tremes; no individual laundries, be- 
cause many households have washing 
machines in the kitchens; small bed- 
rooms because there are closets and 
built-in cupboards. The ceilings be- 
tween the floors are very simple, 
because sound insulation between 
rooms belonging to the same family 
is less important. 

On the other side, severe regula- 
tions about fire-escapes make flats 
more expensive, because of the lifts, 
double staircases, water-storage tanks, 
etc. 

Therefore, the typical English low 
housing pattern seems to be based not 
only upon a tradition, but also on 
facts of high economic importance. 
That should be understood by every- 
body who has grown up under differ- 
ent conditions. 


Influence of the Motor-car 


The standards for garages and 
parking places are now much higher 
than a few years ago, and the neigh- 
bourhoods built up in the first period 
are now short of sites for garages—a 
good lesson for countries where the 
number of motor-cars, although sev- 
eral times lower than in England, is 
rising very rapidly. What to do in 
the future, when the traffic attains 
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a fantastic scale, I leave to my col- 
leagues of the more highly motorized 
countries. 


Value of Unit Factories 


The industrial areas of the new 
towns, especially the ingenious use of 
standard factory buildings of different 
sizes, are very carefully designed and 
attractive. I believe this system of 
buildings, suitable for many kinds of 
light industries, would be acceptable 
in many other countries. The streets 
along the factory estates are proper 
promenades, well landscaped and not 
less picturesque than the walks 
through the town centres. 

Perhaps many of these factory 
buildings could be situated within 
the town centre. It seems to me that 
a well-designed, noiseless and smoke- 
less factory can’t produce more 
trouble than a main post office or a 
supermarket—and it would bring 
more variety in the centre. 


An Impressive Example 


The achievements of British archi- 
tects in designing town centres and 
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shopping areas with pedestrian ac- 
cess, merit special appreciation. They 
seem to display more liberty and 
imagination than any other area of 
the new towns. The picturesque shops 
with sheltered frontages, the play 
with pedestrian levels and a great 
diversity of architectural approaches, 
are examples of high technical skill 
and good taste. In spite of individual 
conceptions of single buildings, the 
shopping centres as a whole show very 
clearly the idea of a unique plan. 
That represents in any case a very 
important contribution to modern 
architecture and planning. 

What advantage can a foreign ex- 
pert derive from the new towns? I 
think it is not necessary to agree with 
all details, but it is important to un- 
derstand the basic idea; it wouldn’t 
be right to copy plans or designs, but 
the experiences can be used and 
modified for one’s own conditions. 
The methods of surveys, planning, 
and of the organization will be in any 
case useful for every country—and 
that is the greatest tribute to the new 
towns idea. 





HE POLITICAL Left is once more 
"TL eesinning to take an interest in 

land-use planning. As on so 
many occasions, the Fabian Society 
is prompting the discussion, though 
to no set pattern, and in the last few 
months has produced three pamph- 
lets on planning matters. Fabian 
pamphlets, of course, contain the 
views of their authors, not of the 
society, but all three are charac- 
feristically Fabian in their studious- 
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hess, detachment, and the practica- 
bility of their proposals. The first, 
Town and Country : the Amenity Question, 





THE LEFT ON PLANNING 


by WYNDHAM THOMAS 


is by R. M. Stuttard, who modestly 
describes himself as a student of 
amenity questions over many years. 
He is all of this and more. His twenty- 
eight page examination of the re- 
quirements of amenity in every 
physical context is a model of pre- 
cision and compression. Most of his 
twenty-two recommendations are not 
new, but they are none the less worthy 
of adoption for that. Mr Stuttard 
adds his voice to the few who have 
recently been suggesting a Barlow- 
type examination of employment and 
population location trends, and the 
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long-term requirements of major 
developers. This need must surely 
become more apparent and all credit 
is due to those first to demonstrate it. 
Mr Stuttard’s most novel proposal 
concerns the National Land Fund set 
up by Mr Dalton in 1946 to receive 
land and works of art in payment of 
estate duty. In 1957 the fund had 
securities worth £60 million, with an 
annual income of £14 million, and 
expenditure of £200,000. Mr Thor- 
neycroft reduced the fund to £10 
million. Now Mr Stuttard urges that 
the fund be replenished and its an- 
nual surplus of a million pounds or 
more used as a National Amenities 
Fund for a variety of purposes. All 
that is now required is an amenity- 
minded Chancellor. 

W. T. Rodgers’s What Should We 
Do About Our Roads? is a concise and 
balanced examination of a major 
planning problem and is worth 
serious study. 

The reintroduction of market value 
compensation (the Bill is still before 
Parliament) enhances the interest of 
H. R. Parker’s Paying for Urban Deve- 
lopment. Through Barlow, Uthwatt, 
the 1947 and 1954 Acts, the author 
comes easily to his conclusions that 
betterment is fair and should be col- 
lected, and that the best answer now 
is a mixture of Uthwatt and deve- 
lopment charge. Land needed for 
development should be acquired at 
existing use value by local authorities 
and leased at permitted use value. In 
special cases, such as building con- 
versions, a 75 per cent development 
charge might be better used. Com- 
pensation for compulsory acquisition 
should be the existing use value plus 
contingent losses. 

These views are not startling and 
not very new, and simply serve to 
illustrate the complexity of the prob- 
lem. The Labour Party has not op- 
posed the Bill restoring market value 
compensation and shows no signs of 
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doing anything different if and when 
it returns to office. This silence may 
soothe the unease of those Conserva- 
tives who feel that something ought 
to be done about collecting better- 
ment, if only to disarm a Labour 
Government otherwise tempted to 
try some form of land nationaliza- 
tion. Mr Parker’s pamphlet, mean- 
while, contains a usefully condensed 
analysis of the major compensation- 
betterment considerations. What is 
now needed is an early examination 
on Uthwatt lines of the possibility 
of reconciling a free market in land 
with effective planning control. 

It is a little disappointing that 
Conviction (edited by Norman Mac- 
Kenzie) contains no essay on living 
conditions in its collection of thought- 
ful and wide-ranging views of a num- 
ber of younger Socialists. A reading 
of this book, which has been widely 
noticed, accentuates this disappoint- 
ment when one also reads the latest 
issue of Universities and Left Review. 
This is a quarterly, produced by a 
group of Left-wing (even by Labour 
Party standards) intellectuals. Their 
study of the new towns produces a 
parade of prejudices as violent as, and 
little different from, those which move 
the extreme right of the Conserva- 
tive Party. The Review is shocked to 
find that new-town dwellers are en- 
thusiastic about their gardens and 
fresh air, though “‘in a conventional 
and banal sort of way’’. One contri- 
butor says that the type of living con- 
ditions provided represents the new 
town’s greatest success, but this suc- 
cess is also their greatest failure. In 
other words, the new towns are suc- 
cessful in giving people what they 
want, but to give them what they 
want is the last thing that ought to be 
done. These and other views will, of 
course, have little influence on any- 
one of influence even if—which is 
doubtful—people of influence bother 
to read them. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 











National Bog and Barbed Wire 

National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside—that is what the Act 
said. Unfortunately, the designation 
of national parks has not been fol- 
lowed up with appropriate action to 
make these beautiful areas accessible. 
We tend to laugh when we see our 
latter-day nature worshippers admir- 
ing the distant tors from the safety of 
the car parked by the side of a main 
road. But the sad fact is that it often 
takes not only the useful one-inch 
map, but also a compass, gum boots, 
and a pair of wire-cutters, not to speak 
of a machete, to follow roads, tracks, 
or footpaths in some national park 
areas. 

I have just walked over “‘Fleming’s 
Way”, a route of outstanding beauty 
and archaeological interest, over the 
top of the Prescelly hills. In parts, it 
is just about discernible in good 
weather. For most of its way, it is lost 
in bogland (the locals know a way 
through). In bad weather, landmarks 
can be blotted out very quickly, and 
the waterholes be thigh-deep. It 
would take a few hundred pounds, or 
a team of volunteers a fortnight’s 
work, to mark the path with the 
locally abundant white quartz bould- 
ers, and one or two wooden sign- 
posts. Any offers of help ? 

In parts of the Pembrokeshire 
Coast National Park, the footpaths 
are not only invisible, but deliberate- 
ly blocked, and cartroads filled up 
with hedge-cuttings—all this to pre- 
vent cattle straying. The pedestrian 
is forced into fields for miles at a time, 
with barbed wire every 100 yards or 
so. It is not enough to plan such areas 
negatively, by preventing building. 
Nor is it necessary to provide motor- 





roads to the top of every mountain 
or cliff. But some sensible minimum 
effort is needed. I remember Dalton’s 
walking party in the Peak a few years 
ago—something like this ought to be 
done in every national park area. 


No Summer Slums 


Talking about national park areas, 
one of the really sensible uses to which 
planning legislation can be put, is to 
prevent the buying up of derelict cot- 
tage property, with which our na- 
tional parks unfortunately abound, 
by ingenious city-dwellers who in- 
tend to use these hovels only for a few 
weeks in the summer. They could at 
one time be bought for £100 or £200, 
and a handyman could make them 
into a glorified camping and cooking 
site with little trouble. But such 
‘restorations’ do not benefit the 
locality: they are worse than cara- 
vans. In many such areas, therefore, 
the county planning authorities serve 
notice, as soon as such buildings 
change hands, that they must be put 
into a proper state of repair by mod- 
ern standards—something that may 
cost anything from £500—£1,000. 
People who are willing to do this 
provide local employment, not only 
at the time of conversion, but after- 
wards: for having spent that much 
money on the place, they will take 
care to have it occupied most of the 
year round, and the cottage thus be- 
comes an asset. 


Jumping on the Bandwaggon 

I have seen some pretty silly things 
written about new towns, but the 
article by Mr Geoffrey Gibson in the 
April Socialist Commentary is a prize 
specimen. Of course it is fashionable 
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at present to decry new towns and 
planning, and every young architect 
and sociologist who wants to be in the 
swim makes a hasty descent on a new 
town (preferably a bit in the first 
stages of construction) and rushes 
into print with wholesale condemna- 
tion. 

I can’t deal here with all of Mr 
Gibson’s assertions, but one or two 
plums are worth picking out. He says 
that social aspects of development are 
‘‘hardly ever considered” and claims 
that all the planners are interested in 
are statistics. He talks a great deal 
about “‘community spirit and integra- 
tion”’, in the best tradition, and pro- 
ceeds to the momentous discovery 
that the new towns are unbalanced, 
in a class sense, and because of their 
age structure. He says a good deal 
with which we are already familiar, 
from the ever-popular Wilmot and 
Young researches, talks about “‘plan- 
ner mentality”, has one or two tags 
about the impossibility of “planning 
people’’, about “‘organic sociology”’, 
“‘ghettoes’’, and all the stock-in-trade 
of the urbanists. 

Never for one moment does Mr 
Gibson consider whether the housing 
of the people whom he pities in re- 
mote out-county estates, or in eight- 
een-storey blocks of flats, would have 
produced better results in the six or 
eight years which have so far elapsed. 
Like all his ilk, he obviously regrets 
that Stevenage does not yet show the 
coherence of Salisbury, and pro- 
nounces the whole thing a failure. 

One wonders whether Mr Gibson 
has ever talked to anyone with actual 
experience of work in a new town— 
not necessarily an official, but a par- 
son or a teacher ? He is worried by the 
absence of old people and is obviously 
unaware of the large number of 
bungalows and flats for old people 
being built, for instance, at Hemel 
Hempstead. (What a refreshing con- 
trast is Mr Wyndham Thomas’s mid- 
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dle-page article in The Times of 15 
April—admittedly he is an “‘interest- 
ed party’, but how much more true 
this rings than Mr Gibson’s sour 
generalizations.) All I can say to Mr 
Gibson is: I, too, hope the new towns 
will get over their difficulties. But 
when they do, it will not be due to the 
academic sociologists, but to the de- 
voted and usually pretty enlightened 
people on the spot who see what is 
missing and try to fill that need. 


A National Highways Authority 


A further stimulating contrast to 
the type of thing Mr Gibson writes is 
provided by a new Fabian pamphlet, 
What Should We Do About Our Roads?, 
by MrW.T. Rodgers. This is a cogent- 
ly argued review of existing difficul- 
ties and future prospects, ending, not 
with some sweeping condemnation of 
everyone else, or yet another panacea, 
but with some sensible administrative 
proposals and an impressive plea for 
more detailed research to find out 
what causes the trouble, and to sug- 
gest appropriate remedies for each 
type of difficulty. One particularly 
important point Mr Rodgers makes 
is that there must be much closer co- 
operation between road engineers on 
one hand, and architects and town- 
planners on the other. It is well 
known that without such co-opera- 
tion, motor-roadscan make congestion 
worse in towns near their terminal 
points, and a great engineering feat 
like an estuary tunnel or bridge may 
be nullified by inadequate local plan- 
ning of the industries and population 
which it serves. Mr Rodgers suggests 
a National Highway Authority to 
cover all aspects of research, building, 
and co-operation with local planners, 
and this seems eminently sensible. 


Planners and the Public 

One of the really useful things 
which civic societies can do is to 
make sure that the intentions of the 
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local authority are known to the 
general public, and that all interested 
parties have a chance to make their 
views felt. I am glad to see from the 
Annual Report of the Merseyside 
Civic Society (which has just come of 
age) that this is something which has 
been done in Liverpool. One may 
or may not approve of the Everton 
Heights scheme—but at least those 


‘who live in the neighbourhood, or 


will occupy the flats, know what is 
happening, and can have a say at the 
planning stage. To achieve this, it is 
not enough to exhibit plans in some 
upstairs corridor of the Town Hall 
which closes at 5 p.m. Plans and 
models, and knowledgeable and kind- 
ly officials, must come into the area 
affected and be there for all to see and 
discuss. The right place for a local 
planning inquiry is the village school- 
room, or the upstairs room at the pub 
on the corner. I was appalled to read 
about the Sussex farmer who first 
learned from his TV set that his land 
might be affected by a nuclear power 
station project. 

The Merseyside Civic Society, in- 
cidentally, seems not to merit some of 
the unkind things I said about some 
such bodies last month. At its annual 
meeting it did discuss the problems of 
the conurbation as a whole, and the 
implications of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and during the year it has 
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debated topics which are the concern 
of all citizens and not only the ultra- 
aesthetic minority. 


The Art of Photography 


I have never manipulated any- 
thing more complicated than a box 
camera. But even I know the cardinal 
rule of the art of architectural photo- 
graphy: when you wish to praise a 
building, take a shot at a rakish angle, 
preferably on a day of billowing 
white clouds and patchy sunshine, 
include the one tree in sight (and 
make sure it is in leaf), and show any 
uninteresting plain surface as an ex- 
citing black shadow. When you wish 
to condemn a building, stand square- 
ly in front of it, in the middle, on a 
cold November day, or photograph 
the goods entrance. By the former 
process, a miserably squalid and 
smelly mews becomes a_ glorious 
Georgian relic; by the latter, a Doge’s 
Palace can look pretty silly. A good 
practitioner of anglemanship can 
make a power station look at home in 
an Oxford quad, or, if he dared, turn 
an Arne Jacobson production into 
a pre-fab. In case anybody hasn’t 
noticed, these reflections arise from 
certain articles we have all recently 
read on Sunday afternoons, by an 
eminent architectural writer in an 
eminent newspaper. . . . 

WILLIAM SMALL 


Cities and Communities 


“Overpopulation and overorganization have produced the modern metro- 
polis, in which a fully human life of multiple personal relationships has be- 
come almost impossible. Therefore, if you wish to avoid the spiritual impo- 
verishment of individuals and whole societies, leave the metropolis and revive 
the small country community, or alternatively humanize the metropolis by 
creating within its network of mechanical organizations the urban equivalents 
of small country communities, in which individuals can meet and co-operate 


as complete persons, not as the mere embodiments of specialized functions.” 








--ALpous Huxtey: Brave New World Revisited (1959). 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD CONSERVATION. 
Report of a Pilot Study by Maurice Frank 
Parkins for Detroit City Plan Commission 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington. No price. 

This admirably illustrated volume 
is of considerable interest. In it 
Detroit is described as ‘‘three cities 
in one: (1) the old city; (2) the 
middle-aged city; and (3) the new 
city”. Detroit has had a master plan 
since 1948, and this pilot survey is 
directed in the main to a section of the 
middle-aged city in order to discover, 
plan, and programme for the renewal 
that is necessary. 

**Most of the houses in the middle- 
aged city were built with the protec- 
tion of a building code adopted in 
1g11 and stand today essentially as 
sound structures. Of the 300,000 
dwelling units built over a thirty-year 
period, 150,000 were single-family 
houses, 83,000 two-family flats, and 
67,000 three or more family units in 
apartment buildings. . . The 300,000 
homes in the middle-aged city are 
not yet blighted, but they show evi- 
dence of incipient blight.” Detroit 
recognizes that the improvement of 
middle-aged deteriorating neighbour- 
hoods is a vital part of the total urban 
renewal programme. 

The area chosen for the pilot study 
was the ‘‘Mack-Concord”’ neighbour- 
hood of about 273 acres, predomi- 
nantly residential, containing thirty- 
eight blocks in which reside 12,000 
people, about 30 per cent of whom are 
negro. ““The neighbourhood is swiftly 
changing, with the white families 
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moving out and the negroes moving 
in; the percentage of negroes has 
increased six-fold since 1950.” There 
were 35:2 per cent owner-occupied 
homes. The neighbourhood consists 
predominantly of two-family detach- 
ed houses with narrow frontages, and 
includes a number of “‘frame”’ build- 
ings. 

The very thorough survey here 
described includes the history of the 
neighbourhood, the age and condi- 
tion of structures, social facilities and 
deficiencies, incompatible uses, traffic 
flows, etc., and considerable trouble 
has been taken to obtain the views 
and secure the co-operation of resi- 
dents. In addition to the survey mat- 
ter, the report contains a section, pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs, in 
which the objects and processes of 
neighbourhood conservation are de- 
scribed. An interesting point to note 
is that while many improvements 
with regard to roads, play spaces, and 
environment are proposed, the main 
object of the plan appears not to be 
major reconstruction or increase ol 
density or heights of buildings but 
rather to tidy up and improve and 
conserve. The whole ‘‘to proceed on 
stages carefully planned so that the 
neighbourhood’s life is not unduly 
disturbed”’. GEORGE L. PEPLER 


NINTH REPORT OF NATIONAL PARKS 
COMMISSION, to September 1958. 76 pp 
Maps. HMSO. 53. 6d. 

Reading this report, one has, in: 
definably perhaps, the impression 0 
a less bellicose amenity world than a! 
old. Not that I suggest that knights in 
shining armour are recreantly deaf ti 
the cries of Beauty in the Attic. Thr 
picture is, rather, of the good shi 
Commission steadily ploughing het 
way through the choppy seas of case- 
law toward the secure harbour of ag: 
reed principle. Of the score or two © 
examples of cases handled by the com- 
mission, to each of which a paragraph 
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is given, most are of considerable local 
news value. Three further Areas of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty have 
been established during the year: 
Northumberland Coast (Amble to 
Scremerston), Surrey Hills (Hind- 
head to Westerham), and Cannock 
Chase, with a long queue to follow. 
Little opposition is apparently en- 
countered in this class of designation. 
With the proliferation of Parks and of 
AONBs, the amount of routine con- 
sultation increases ; exhibitions, guide- 
books, and car-parks multiply ; badge- 
proud wardens prepare for the great 
litter battle of 1959; old mill-stones 
are re-set to serve as boundary signs; 
and aesthetic preferences are codified 
in do’s and don’ts. Just because of all 
this harmless busyness, the cris-de- 
ceur fall less stridently: even the pro- 
spect of a joint advisory committee 
for the new Brecon Beacons Park (in- 
stead of a joint board) gets no more 
than a mention. After all, there are 
three precedents, and presumably 
they work. With north-country tena- 
city, grouse-shooters hold the status 
quo in the Yorkshire Dales; the west 
country quietly manages its own af- 
fairs; and it is left to the eloquent 
democracy of Wales to maintain the 
great debate about Bread and Beau- 
ty (though of this, muted echoes only 
in the report). 

This year the set-pieces are three in 
number: Trawsfynydd’s atomic gen- 
erating station and its transmission 
lines, and the two deep-waterside in- 
stallations (refinery and ore-stocking) 
at Milford Haven. These get the full 
treatment, with appendices of pole- 
mical correspondence, Minister’s de- 
cision in extenso, and commission’s 
final expression of dissent. All three 
proposals clearly stand very high in 
national policy. The most significant 
pages of the report are those com- 
prising the commission’s evidence at 
Trawsfynydd, which offer its own 
view, in principle, of its functions. 
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TCPA ONE-DAY STUDY 
TOURS 


See page 255 











This, by comparison with past claims 
by or in aid of the commission, strikes 
one as relatively moderate. In one 
place, the word “‘over-riding”’ is act- 
ually used of national economic policy 
instead of in its customary reference 
toconsiderations of picturesque amen- 
ity in parks. This, of course, has al- 
ways been the 64-dollar question: Is 
the commission a quasi-arbitral body, 
whose recommendations regarding 
its territories are to be regarded as 
sacrosanct, or merely a representa- 
tion of amenity and naturalist opinion 
to which, in the Act’s words, it is “es- 
pecially desirable” thata hearing shall 
be given, as a contribution to the total 
decision? The commission’s actual 
composition has suggested the latter. 
In the Trawsfynydd case, whilst pre- 
pared to bow to the inevitable, the 
commission sets up a claim to be satis- 
fied by detailed evidence at the public 
inquiry that no alternative sites out- 
side park areas were suitable. The 
Minister’s decision overrules this 
claim, although tacitly. 

The Act empowers the commission 
to report to the Minister, and to pub- 
lish its reports. Even after a given mat- 
ter has been determined by the Minis- 
ter, it has been the commission’s prac- 
tice to record its continuing dissent 
from the decision as well as the argu- 
ments overruled. One such case was 
the Langdale electricity supply, dealt 
with in last year’s report. The work 
there is now complete, and one hopes 
that the commission, were they to see 
it, would not think it nearly as disast- 
rous as they had anticipated. If this 
should be so, would it not have been 
fair (in this and in other similar cases) 
for them to say so? 

E. W. HODGE 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RURAL LAND 
ECONOMY AND LANDOWNERSHIP 
1900-1957. ByD. R. Denman, 7. F.Q. 
Switzer, and O. H. M. Sawyer. Depart- 
ment of Estate Management, Cambridge 
University, 1958. 355. 

With the rapidly growing amount 
of published material in most disci- 
plines over the last half-century, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to 
keep abreast of work in even a single 
subject. A bibliography which helps to 
alleviate this situation is, consequent- 
ly, a very welcome addition to the 
library shelves. The aim of the pre- 
sent work, which is in the field of rural 
land economy and landownership, is 
to include all relevant books, articles, 
memoranda, and periodicals pro- 
duced in Britain between 1900 and 
1957, with the addition of selected 
material from the U.S.A. and Western 
Europe. The spacious setting out of 
the references in the principal list of 
classified works and the excellent 
author index, where the individual 
publications are again fully listed 
under each name, are particularly 
pleasing and helpful. 

In a bibliography of this size and 
scope (there are some 6,000—7,000 
separate references) there must neces- 
sarily be some variation in appeal and 
usefulness according to the particular 
interest or specialism of the reader. 
Planners will, no doubt, wish to con- 
sult the sections dealing with rural 
economy and land economy rather 
than that on estate economy. The 
dividing lines between such subject- 
classes and their sub-divisions are al- 
ways difficult to define and this prob- 
ably accounts for some questionable 
placing of references and duplication 
of material. It is, for instance, sur- 
prising to. find Renne’s well-known 
textbook Land Economics under the 
sub-heading of “Land Utilization and 
Land Use Planning”’, instead of 
among comparable books in “‘General 


Works’’. 
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But such minor irregularities are 
inevitable in a pioneer work of this 
sort and do nothing to detract from 
its considerable value to all those in- 
terested in rural land affairs. Perhaps 
the main problem will be keeping the 
book up to date, and it is very much 
to be hoped that the authors will find 
this possible. 

ROBIN H. BEST 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES IN INDUSTRY. 
By C. H. Northcott, MA, PhD. Pitman. 
155. 

Few will deny that good human 
relations are the mainspring of indus- 
trial progress. Christians believe that 
the New Testament gives us the basis 
for good human relations. Christian 
Principles in Industry by Dr C. H. 
Northcott is a book written by a lay- 
man for laymen, and anyone interest- 
ed in the application of Christian 
principles to industrial relations will 
find it both interesting and helpful. 
We cannot divide life into water- 
tight compartments—our working 


hours are all: part of the business of 


living. It is indisputably the re- 
sponsibility of management to man- 
age and to take responsibility for 
decisions. It is equally indisputable 
that all in industry should be working 
towards a common purpose and from 
this flows the fact that management 
needs to consult those who are man- 
aged. Many of us still suffer from 
prejudices based on the unfortunate 
records attributed to industry at 
large in the last century. Most of the 
ills are now, thankfully, a thing of the 
past. Let us recognize that these were 
the growing pains of industry. But it 
cannot yet be said that confidence 
and goodwill rule throughout. 

The author calls upon manage- 
ment to make a conscious effort to 
apply Christian principles both in 
general policy and in day-to-day 
matters. Before co-operation can be 
won from the shop floor suspicion 
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4 JUNE 


25 MAY 


Tour No. 2 


Tour No. 3 


Tour No. 4 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Summer Activities 


LECTURE ON NEW PLANNING BILL 


by Desmond Heap, LLM, PPTPI 


London (Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1). 
Tickets 10s. 


PLANNING FORUM 


At the Planning Centre. 6.30 p.m. “Current Trends 
and Problems in Australian Town Planning”, by 
A. J. Brown, ARIBA, FRAIA, AMTPI, Architect and 
Town Planner, New South Wales. 


ONE-DAY STUDY TOURS 


Friday, 26 June 1959. Chichester and the West Sussex 
Coast. Cost: Members £2. Non-Members £2 5s. 0d. 


Friday, 10 July 1959. Redevelopment at Cambridge. 
Cost: Members £1 15s. 0d. Non-Members £2. 


Wednesday, 12 August 1959. London Housing. Cost: 
Members £1 7s. 6d. Non-Members £1 12s. 6d. 





Details of all activities from TCPA, 28 King Street, 


London, WC2 (Temple Bar 5006). 
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must be defeated by knowledge and 
replaced by confidence. Many useful 
suggestions and much sound advice 
for men and women at all levelsin 
industry are to be found in this book. 
NORMAN LONGLEY 


NORTHUMBERLAND VILLAGE HALLS. 
By Heather H. Aitken, BA. Northumber- 
land Rural Community Council. 25. 
CUMBERLAND VILLAGE HALLS. Cum- 
berland Council of Social Service. 25. 

Here are two interesting social sur- 
veys, both carried out upon the same 
basis—a detailed questionnaire de- 
vised by the King’s College Depart- 
ment of Extra Mural Studies of Dur- 
ham University. 

The survey and text for the 
Northumberland report were both 
the work of Miss Heather H. Aitken, 
while for the Cumberland report the 
field work was by Mr M. F. Jeffery 
and the report by a working commit- 
tee of the Council of Social Service. It 
is a pity that, apart from the detailed 
questionnaires and covers, they do 
not follow a similar pattern. Neither 
report publishes a concise picture of 
the information collected. Neither 
helps one to answer the question in 
the preface to the Northumberland 
report by Mrs Pauline Dower, oBE, 
je: ‘“Why some village halls are so 
much more successful both socially 
and financially than others.” 

Both reports agree on many things: 
that there is a lack of financial 
policy and a need for better account- 
ing; that good heating increases 
attendances at village hall functions; 
and that where good leadership 
exists there is a flourishing hall. Here 
will be found plenty of scope for the 
work of a rural community council 
or a council of social service, but 
one wishes for some answers to the 
questions posed in the preface re- 
ferred to. 

The Cumberland report presents 
the facts obtained from the survey in 
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the most interesting manner and the 
working committee have been bold 
enough to set out their conclusions; 
on the other hand, the writer of the 
Northumberland report has only set 
out a summary of her survey. Miss 
Aitken has expressed the results of 
her survey in percentages, while the 
Cumberland report quotes actual 
figures which are generally more 
impressive. Both surveys are well 
presented. In Cumberland a very 
substantial income is obtained from 
lettings to the education committee, 
and the travelling library is also men- 
tioned ; but no reference to either item 
appears in the Northumberland re- 
port. 

No doubt a great deal will be 
learned from these reports by all 
the voluntary village hall committees, 
the Rural Community Council and 
the Council of Social Service; but, in 
addition, the surveys will also have 
provided a unique experience in this 
field of research. 

Miss Aitken obviously found her 
way around the fifty-five villages, but 
I suspect her map gave more infor- 
mation than that printed in her 
report. S. H. B. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN *» LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 


ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


FLATS AND HOUSES 1958. HMSO 11s. od. 
TREES IN TOWN AND CITY. HMSO 8s. 3d. 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 4s. 10d. 
EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING BILL 1s. 6d. 
NEW TOWNS BILL 1s. 6d. 
REPORT OF TCPA CONFERENCE ON OFFICE 
LOCATION 75. 6d. 
THE OVERSPILL PROBLEM IN THE WEST MID- 
LANDS. Midlands New Towns Society (45.) 45. 6d. 
BRITISH SHOPPING CENTRES by Wilfred™Burns (458. 46s. 6d. 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD: Their Government, 
Politics and Planning. Edited by W. A. Robson (70s.) 725. 6d. 
ECONOMICS OF REAL PROPERTY by Ralph Turvey (16s.) 175. od. 
CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 22s. od. 
ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 2s. 10d. 
LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 35. gd. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 


% INDUSTRY 


% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


%& RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites 9go years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is-an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD LETCHWORTH HERTS. 








